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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 


DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
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“ROUGHNECK” LEDUC, 1948 by John Worsley. 
Portrait in Oil of a driller from the oil fields of western Canada. 


This painting is one of a group of drawings and paintings of Imperial 
Oil operations in Canada by Mr. John Worsley, former British naval 
war artist. 


It is presented as significant evidence of today’s partnership between 
art and industry. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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For more than forty years we have exhibited and sold 


Paintings of Enduring Merit 
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MONTREAL 
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Paintings b 
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Plate: Courtesy, ‘The Studio’, London, England 


PaRASKEVA CLARK 
Pink Cloud 
The National Gallery of Canada 
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The Art of Paraskeva Clark 


ANDREW BELL 


ee knows that artists prosper best 
when they are dead. That is when we 
hold the big shows of their work, and the 
people crowd in. That is when the prices 
soar, the dealers haggle, and we praise with- 
out stint all those obstacles the artist has bested 
so valiantly, and alone. 

I have reflected sometimes on the chance 
of a solution to what is certainly a pretty 
stupid and unfair, but very standard, state of 
affairs. I have wondered (the Royal Com- 
mission please take note) whether an intelli- 
gently conniving Government couldn’t, at 
the proper time, officially declare a good artist 
dead, and then after a decent, well-judged 
interval bring him back to earth again. This 
could be a genuinely effective form of official 
encouragement to painting which would cost 
a grateful country nothing. The “dead” 
painter would thereafter probably have 
enough money to live on. More valuable, he 
would know, for the first time, that adrenalin- 
like stimulus that can only come from full 
communion with his fellow-citizens. Cana- 
dians are not too good in their praise of the 
living—especially when the living happens 
to be an artist. 


PARASKEVA CLARK 


Morning on the Lake 


Paraskeva Clark seems to me to have a 
particular claim and suitability at the present 
time to be officially named “dead”. To begin 
with she is not too old; a person of established 
originality and talent, with presumably a lot 
of good years of work ahead. She is the wife 
of an Ontario government official, the mother 
of two sons, a “housewife”, and still she man- 
ages to paint—not enough, of course, but 
when she does, to important effect. I would 
like to think that what I want to say of her 
might help persuade the Canadian nation that 
she is worthy to “die”. 

There is no Canadian painter quite like her 
really. At the same time her pictures reveal 
truths about the Canadian scene just as sure, 
in their own way, as, say, those of A. Y. 
Jackson or Emily Carr. Take, for example, 
the lovely canvas, Morning on the Lake. It 
is the sort of landscape which is familiar to 
every Canadian—the mirror-still lake, the 
background of vivid green hills, the pine 
sentinel, the small boat at the wharf. So much 
for the facts of the canvas. What is note- 
worthy is how the study carries the imagina- 
tion on and beyond. Mrs. Clark’s treatment is 
so deft, her choice of colour and sense of light 
so penetrating, that you have in result an 
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aesthetically provocative, as well as very ac- 
curate, description of a summer way of life 
in Canada. 

This “Canadian-ness” of Paraskeva Clark is 
rather remarkable, because in fact she has been 
a Canadian for a relatively short time. Her 
place of birth was Leningrad, where she re- 
ceived her art education, and from whence 
she emigrated to Paris in the early twenties. 


PARASKEVA 
CLARK 


Old Boats 
at Tadoussac 


Sketch 


Collection: 
Douglas Duncan 


Below: 
Poor Fish 


Water colour 


It was the Canadian husband who brought 
her from France to Toronto in 1931. Only an 
artist, and a very sensitive and sincere one at 
that, could, I suspect, “adopt”—and under- 
stand—so readily. 

From this it does not follow that the work 
of Mrs. Clark is devoid of foreign influence. 
For many centuries to a lesser or greater de- 
gree painters in the western world have been 
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ParRASKEVA CLARK 


Portrait of 
Murray Adaskin 


Collection: 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Adaskin 


ParASKEVA CLARK 
Our Street in Autumm 


Collection: 
].S. McLean 
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heirs of others who preceded them. In our 
century, as a consequence partly of the illus- 
trated art magazines and art books, there is 
also a sort of constant counter-play of influ- 
ence between the contemporary movements. 
Two painters, or should one call them schools 
of thought, are discernible in her artistic ap- 
proach. These are Cézanne, and to a smaller 
extent, Picasso. Mrs. Clark in all her work 
uses colour to define form, and to suggest 
and render visible the solid forms beneath the 
surface of things. Cézanne was the first of the 
modern painters to discover this great truth. 
The debt to Picasso is less easy to describe.* 
But come out it certainly does in the persu- 
asive way she organizes her portraits and 
still-life studies. 

There seems to be an idea in the minds of 
some people that the moment a derivative in- 
fluence is ascertainable the beneficiary of that 
influence should cease to be considered original 
or of any real consequence. That, of course, 
is sheer nonsense. The debt of Paraskeva Clark 
to Cézanne and Picasso is on the one hand 
as a way of seeing, and on the other, technical. 
In what she sees that way, and how she states 
it, Mrs. Clark is as fresh as a daisy and as 
original as this afternoon. 

Many Canadian painters have failed to 
notice, or have preferred to ignore because 
they sensed themselves discoverers of the 
Canadian land, the art at their doorstep. It has 
been quite otherwise with Paraskeva Clark. 
For her, the subjects crying out to be set 
down in formalized beauty are everywhere. 
She could not, as a wife and mother, move 
much about the country, but she could work 
up pictures of the intimate world close at 
hand. And so it has been in her portraits, 
studies of still life, and to a large extent even 
in her landscapes. The portraits, and they are 
admirable, have been of her husband, her 
sons, close friends, or if none of these were 
about—then in seeming desperation, of her- 
self. In still life, it has been an arrangement 


*If one goes back to the paintings done by Picasso, 
immediately before 1910, one discovers a_ cubist 
organization of the picture surface, a technique and 
a method to which Paraskeva Clark seems, whether 
by direct or indirect influence, to be particularly 
indebted. 
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of familiar household objects, or of flowers 
or fish. In landscape, it is frequently a trans- 


cription of what chances to please her beyond | 


one of her windows. Our Street in Autiunm 
is an example. What a triumph in mood this 
picture is! You know that urban street, and 
you have been inside those houses. You recog- 
nize as incontrovertibly true that brilliant, vet 
mellow, autumn colour. ; 

I can’t be certain whether Paraskeva Clark, 
if she had the chance, could capture with 
equal power subjects less a part of her daily 
life. But certainly within this range she has 
shown an amazing facility, both in oil and 
water colour. It may in fact be this very 
concentration within a limited orbit which 
has enabled her to absorb and express, within 
relatively so short a time, such basic truths 
about the Canada she knows. 

For this is one of the salient qualities of her 
work. You always feel with these pictures 
that she knows and says, in essence, almost 
everything there is to be said. But that comes 
not simply from a way of seeing. Here is an 
unusually cautious artist who works slowly, 
laboriously. She can work no other way. “The 
first fine careless rapture” provides the vision, 
but that is only the beginning. In all her paint- 
ings, she must “sweat it out”. 

“Sophisticated” is a dangerous word because, 


as it is rather generally used now, the conno- | 


cation is pretty apt to suggest artificiality. Yet 
in the best sense of that term it fits very well 
the art of this painter. Her perception, her 
delicate and evocative taste in colour, the way 
in which she may purposefully understate, her 
quick and intellectualized response, are all 
reflections of that good kind sf sophistication 
—the almost spiritualized kind. 

I have not essayed here a full appraisal or 
criticism, because we can have no final cer- 
tainty, though a lot of happy promise, of what 
lies ahead. It didn’t seem useful either to try 
and talk at length about specific pictures. a 
have never felt descriptions of that kind told 
one much. They so often leave one with 
nothing but a meaningless mumbo-jumbo 
about line and colour, textures and rhythm. 
The truths only come out properly when you 
look at the pictures themselves. Paraskeva 
Clark in her beautiful art is spelling out im- 
portant truths for everyone to see. 
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ERNST 
NEUMANN 
Study, 
1947 
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Ernst Neumann as a Painter 
GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
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| Met Ernst Neumann when we were students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Montreal in 
1924. We saw a good deal of one another until 
the end of 1925 at which time I left Montreal. 
From then on our meetings were infrequent 
until my return in 1936 when we were able to 
renew our close friendship. 


If for no other reason than this of our long- 
standing friendship, I should consider myself 
to be in a position to w rite something of the 
nature and development of his work, and feel 
an added qualification because I am in accord 
with much that he has done. 


I was recently looking at some of his early 
paintings. For purposes of comparison we 
placed them beside some of his recent works 
and discovered a remarkable similarity in 
point of view and manner of presentation. 

It was quite obvious to me, however, that 
this did not denote any lapsing into an easy 
formula: I was far from sensing a devitalized 
repetitiousness, only too common among 
painters, but rather was made to realize that, 
while still a school-boy, he had discovered 
that certain aspects cf life were of basic im- 
portance to him as an artist, and that ever since 
he had been labouring with constancy and 


concentration toward giving adequate expres- 
sion to them. 

Evidence of this compelling point of view 
was apparent in successful examples of his 
earliest as of his latest work. 

Ernst Neumann works slowly and methodi- 
cally. One feels that in his best things he has, 
by ‘this method, made visible a preconceiy ed 
interpretation, highly personalized in its ab- 
straction from the subject. A close adherence 
to the natural appearance of the subject tends 
to preclude a reaction of immediate respon- 
siveness in some observers; but, at its best, his 
work is sternly, if quietly, assertive, making 
itself felt to be a product of strong conv iction. 


I remember that even as a student he was 
preoccupied with those problems that required 
a probing eye and an incisive statement rather 
than those that called for generalization in 
conception and realization. With such an aim 
failure of realization would result in bleakness 
and pettyness. When successful, as it often is 
with him, it underlines and strengthens an ex- 
pression of intense emotion. 

With the exception of a short period imme- 
diately following his studies, when he was 
employed by a commercial art firm, Neumann 


ERNST 
NEUMANN 


Landscape, 
1942 
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Ernst NEUMANN 


Self Portrait, 1930 


has managed to avoid any reliance on the 
practice of commercial art in earning his liv- 
ing. He has depended very largely on the sale 
of his etchings and lithographs and has had 
many portrait commissions. In these he has 
succeeded in remaining undisturbed by the 
demands of the sitter when these were at 
variance with his own artistic convictions. 

As well as working in oil and water colour 
and in the graphic mediums, he has done a 
considerable amount of modelling in clay. I 
particularly recall the head of a woman as 
being conceived with much sensitiveness. | 
have not seen it for years but remember it 
with pleasure. 

It is perhaps impossible to feel altogether in 
accord with the work of any artist, and in my 
reaction to Neumann’s work I am quite aware 
of feeling truly in sympathy with it only here 
and there. This is inevitable, I believe, in the 
case of one artist judging the achievement of 
another, for each is preoccupied primarily 


with his own problems, and when the other 
man’s problems have no immediacy for him he 
can only respond intellectually. It is only when 
they are also his own that their successful 
solution can afford an immediate and delighted 
acceptance. When this occurs one can feel 
that one truly understands the work. 

It seems to me that Neumann himself over- 
looks, or rather has found no immediate need 
of, certain characteristics that prevail in much 
good work of this age, qualities that, in a 
certain emphasis, are peculiar to our time. I, 
however, recognize the great and salutary 
influence that painting of the past has had on 
his work. 

This may account for the impression some 
people have that his work is more of the past 
than the present. Such people, more aware of 
form than content, would tend to apply the 
glib and annoying stigma of ‘academic’ to it. 

To me it is obvious that he has produced 
something living and personal to a high degree. 
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Of the three pictures reproduced with this 
article I shall make only a brief comment. 
Each of them is an impressive work to my 
mind. 


The earliest of the three, painted in 1930, 
appears perhaps at first glance to be a com- 
petent study of a nude, and, as it happens, a 
self-portrait. What removes it from the class 
of the skilful figure-study, and makes of it a 
satisfying and somewhat disturbing work of 
art, is not easy to determine. There is a sim- 
plicity and a ‘confidence of assertion that, to 
me, very clearly expresses the artist’s intent. 
That intent was not to exhibit skill in portray- 
ing a naked body but to create something 
self-contained and austere by means of a few 
simply expressed things,—an easel, a naked 
man and a bed. 

So also the painting of the woman; the 
naked breasts and shoulders and the carefully 


studied head are more than a satisfactory por- 
trayal of a young woman. One feels the sad- 
ness and the heaviness of her face to have 
another meaning for us than that of a com- 
mentary on her state of mind. The artist has 
not made us unduly curious about his subject. 
He has used her for the purpose of making a 
certain artistic statement, not a human docu- 
ment. 


So also in the third picture he adheres 
closely to natural appearances and to some it 
may be just a simple and literal record of a 
country road; but its merit lies rather in the 
fact that it is as independent and as real as the 
road itself. 


Working as he does in a number of mediums, 
and being sensitive to their inherent character- 
istics, Neumann has used each of them to give 
expression to a personal and considered study 
of nature. 


Who Designs Canadian Textiles? 


oe you pose the question to manufac- 

turers, “Is Canadian talent being used in 
the production of original textile designs in 
Canada on a mass production basis?”, as Don- 
ald Rosser did when making a preliminary 
survey of this problem for the National In- 
dustrial Design Committee last year, you will 
find that the answers received are almost in- 
variably disappointing. 

In most Canadian mills, the designer of 
woven fabrics is usually thought of as a 
technician only.* This attitude is both salu- 
tary and deplorable, —salutary in that it enables 
Canadian manufacturers to be sure that their 
products are well made, deplorable in so far 
as it implies that little encouragement is given 
to any improvements in design, and that woven 
patterns remain for the most part common- 
place and imitative. This situation, however, 
derives partly from the economics of market- 
ing. The Canadian manufacturer sells his pro- 


*Today woven fabrics for suitings, dress goods and 
furnishings make up most of Canada’s textile produc- 
tion. A relatively small percentage is devoted to 
printed designs. 
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ducts only in Canada and this country cannot 
absorb large quantities of many varied de- 
signs. Numerous types of patterns, in small 
lots, are of course sold for quality trade in 
Canada by importers of British and American 
weaves, but from the point of view of Cana- 
dian textile firms, the marketing of small quan- 
tities of a wide range of designs is simply not 
economically feasible. Therefore, the Cana- 
dian firms tend to produce large amounts of 
standard or stock weaves each year, only 
varying the colour and, in the main, keeping 
the warp count and loom settings the same. 

This situation is reflected in the present 
education of designers. The manufacturers 
either train their own apprentices or send 
them to study in institutions where the em- 
phasis is primarily upon the mechanical side 
of weaving. Too often developed, as a result, 
are specialized technicians of relatively narrow 
outlook and uninspired taste, persons who in 
turn succeed in “designing” uninspired cloth. 

What seems to be lacking here is any sus- 
tained contact between the designers of 
weaves for power looms and those highly 
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skilled hand-weavers, such as Karen Bulow in 
Montreal. Certainly the more original patterns 
being developed by Canadian handicraft firms 
could often be adapted to mass production, if 
manufacturers were only willing to take a 
chance on doing so. One example of such 
co-operation is that between Verney Mills, 
Montreal, and Miriam Peck, a Canadian who 
now lives just across the border from Van- 
couver, in Bellingham, Washington. She has 
managed to attract the interest of the larger 
firms by combining rayon and cotton in irre- 
gular twill designs or by using non-inflammable 
products in what she calls “glass and metallic 
drapery materials”. She explains: “I am trying 
to promote a creative approach to weaving 
instead of the prevailing habit of copying the 
traditional.” Some of her work was shown a 
year or so ago at the Vancouver Art Gallery. 


Also with the introduction of design in 
Weaving as a specialized course in both the 
Ontario College of Art in Toronto and at the 
Ecole du Meuble in Montreal, there is a possi- 
bility now that a more creative spirit can be 
nurtured in Canada. But only if there is co- 
operation between these schools and industry. 
As a first step towards this, these colleges 
might arrange certain study projects in con- 
junction with the two provincially supported 


Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey: 
Drapery fabric, hand 
printed by silk screen 
process for Wilcam Fabrics, 
Bronte, Ontario 


Below: Miriam Peck: 
Mercerized cotton and 
rayon warp with flat 
rayon bouclé weft 

in an irregular twill 


training institutes for the textile industry, 
which are in Hamilton, Ontario, and St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec. 

When we come to printed textiles, we find 
the picture to be somewhat different. Here 
the designer needs no advanced technical 
knowledge in order to be able to produce 
suitable patterns, although he or she must, of 
course, have a clear idea of how the printing 
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process works and what are the demands of 
economic production. One can obtain such 
knowledge, however, without having to go 
through anything like the same extensive 
training or apprenticeship necessary for those 
who specialize in woven designs. 

In Canada, in the field of printed textiles, 
one would think that creative artists would not 
only be available to do these assignments, but 
would be welcomed by most firms. On the 
contrary, the demand today is usually for 
designers who are willing to produce patterns 
which will directly reflect the fashion trends 
already set by the large designing houses in 
the United States. There are various reasons 
which explain why this should be so. Canadian 
consumers are influenced largely in their 
buying tastes by the textile advertisements and 
fashion articles they read in American peri- 
odicals. A number of Canadian companies also 
are subsidiaries or are directly affiliated to 
United States firms from whom they borrow 
or adapt designs. There is also the conviction, 
held by many manufacturers, that any design 
created independently of the current fashion 
trends dictated by New York or Paris would 
not be acceptable to the public and would 
automatically be financial failures. 

“Nevertheless, a few of the firms whom we 
have approached”, writes Donald Rosser, “have 
made a slight effort to use Canadian designers.” 


Above: H J. Fields 
(Fields & Currie Company Ltd.) 
Dress fabric for a Canadian firm 


Centre: Ruth Dingle: 
Dress fabric for Bruck Silk Mills, 
Montreal 


Below: H. J. Fields 
(Fields & Currie Company Ltd.) 

Dress fabric for Dominion Burlington 
Mills, Montreal 
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In some cases several all-Canadian designs 
have been fitted into some promotional or 
publicity scheme the company had in hand. 
At other times a novelty is produced which 
it is hoped will appeal to tourists. Also one 
Montreal designer has set up a design office, 
which sells patterns for dress prints regularly 
to manufacturers; these are not based on 
Canadian motifs but are worked out simply to 
meet certain standard requirements for dress 
fabrics in the industry. 

In summing up the character of the patterns 
devised by Canadians for commercial use, 
Rosser adds: “In subject, the designs range 
from Canadian poplar trees to abstract pat- 
terns in two or more colours. Flowers have 
always been an inspiration to the textile de- 
signers and Canadians are not immune. . . . 
Unique aspects of Canada, her history and her 
topography also have figured as subjects, and 
although there is possibly great merit in the 
choice of these, the use to which they are put 
is superficial—illustration rather than design.” 
In too many instances, he concludes, manu- 


facturers think “in terms of selling something 
quaint and different to outsiders”, rather than 
of producing patterns of more universal merit 
which, at the same time as they are bought by 


Canadians, will also attract outsiders by their - 


honesty and quality as design. 


Canadian designed 
drapery fabric 
printed by silk 
screen process for 
St. Luke Industries, 
Montreal 


On the whole, the number of original pat- 
terns worked out by Canadians and being used 
by firms making either dress or furnishing 
prints is very small, probably no more than 
five per cent of the production of the few 
larger companies concerned. Some textile fac- 
tories, of course, have what they call “design 
departments”, but often the employees in these 
are not really designers at all but rather adap- 
ters of designs already created in other coun- 
tries. In British Columbia and Ontario and in 
Quebec, there exist, nevertheless, a few small 
firms which devote themselves exclusively to 
the designing and hand printing of original 
drapery fabrics, by the silk screen process. 
Their products are being sold in various cities 
now and although they, too, make the error 
of underlining the obvious in Canadian motifs, 
they occasionally turn out designs of distinc- 
tion, certainly they deserve encouragement. 
Here again, one can hope that a closer link 
may be developed in the future between such 
talents and the needs of the industry at large. 


This summary is based on reports collected 
last winter by Donald Rosser, but his findings 
are not definitive, as changes may have taken 
place within the past year. 
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Woollen draperies, handwoven and designed by Canadian Homespuns 
Registered, Montreal 


Fine Craftsmanship and Mass Production 


Many countries have recognized the great source of trained artistic talent which can be 
found among skilled craftsmen, and which can be adapted to the needs of mass production 
of woven fabrics. “Sweden has raised standards so greatly in this field,” relates Karen Bulow, 
who teaches the art of fine weaving today in Montreal, “that work done by her craftsmen 
can be and is used as a basis for design in the manufacturing industries.” And yet here, in 
Canada, she goes on to say, in some notes she has written for the editors of Canadian Art on 
this subject, we leave this great potentiality undeveloped, except in so far as we exploit the 
“peasant art of rural Quebec” for its value in providing souvenirs for sale to tourists. 


Other than this, Canadian handicrafts remain in the hands of the amateurs, the house- 
wives who have a knack for them, or that growing number of citizens who take up hand- 
work as a hobby; also crafts have been introduced into the hospitals for their therapeutic value 
in helping to mend broken bodies or ailing minds. But, all too seldom does anyone bother to 
make a plea that handicrafts be given the status of fine crafts and design. 


“The few of us who want to raise the standard of handicrafts” adds Miss Bulow, “stand 
without support from the government, universities and the public. We fight a lonesome and 
losing fight.” 


This is in sharp contrast to the support given in Canada on all levels to another art, that 
of painting. In fact, Canada has an entire structure built to encourage and train this kind of 
artist, and, what is more important, to make the citizens conscious of all the fine arts. Yet so 
far little has been done to develop any true skills in design or any real sense of appreciation 
of the fine crafts in this country. Good craftsmanship is a form of applied art which should 
be cultivated and strengthened in the same way as we are encouraging the improvement of 
design in typography and the printing trades, in book illustration and in industrial art generally. 
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W'"* all this talk about good design? After 
all, what has design to do with industry? 
Answers to these pertinent questions can be 
obtained by reading a new publication put 
out by the National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee, called How the Industrial Designer 
Can Help You in Your Business. This has been 
directed —— to manufacturers, engin- 
eers, and plant technicians. In a foreword to 
this 23 page booklet, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
oints out that, with European industry almost 
fully recovered from the effects of the war, 
greater emphasis must be laid upon soundness 
of design in Canadian manufactured articles, 
if our products are to bear comparison with 
those of the rest of the world, and also to 
stand up in competition with them. 

In addition to its introductory section on 
the rise of the industrial design movement, 
first in Sweden, then in Great Britain and the 
United States, and now in Canada, this booklet 
is of particular value for its illustrated section, 
which shows how Canadian designers have 
dealt with five specific problems given them 
by Canadian manufacturers. The evolution of 
the designs of certain everyday objects, rang- 
ing from an electric plug to a tractor, is ex- 
plained in detail. The original drawings and 
models are reproduced as well as photographs 
of the finished products. 

A small leaflet called Good Design Will Sell 
Canadian Products was issued earlier and sent 
to some six thousand Canadian firms. The 
response to this publicity was exceptional. 
About one thousand manufacturers who re- 
ceived this first leaflet sent back reply cards 
asking that the larger brochure, How the 
Industrial Designer Can Help You in Your 
Business, be mailed to them also. 

Great care was taken that these publica- 
tions should in themselves be hall-marks of 
good design. Credit for the layout of the first 
goes to Clair Stewart of Toronto, while vari- 
ous members of the Graphics Division of the 
National Film Board in Ottawa did most of 
the designing of the second. The illustrations 
used here give some idea of the method of 
presentation employed. 


Introducing Manufacturers to Designers 


The text was brief and to the point. For 
example, the place of the designers in indus- 
try was defined as follows: 

“Production by machines demands planning 
in advance. 


“It is a complex process in which the de- 
signer plays his part as a specialized technician. 
He must work, as a MEMBER OF A PLAN- 
NING TEAM, along with engineers and 
plant foremen, sales experts and cost account- 
ants. The problem of making a product is the 
concern of the engineer; the designer, on the 
other hand, places his emphasis on making 
certain that the product is going to be satis- 
factory in use.” 

The objects illustrated prove, as do dozens 
of other similar items being created today by 
Canadian talent for mass production, that the 
industrial designer is now beginning to take 
his rightful place in Canadian industry. 

D.W.B. 


Cover design by John Ritchie 
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Opposite: Page from “Good Design will sell Canadian Products”. Layout by Clair 
Stewart. Electric fan designed by J. B. Parkin Associates. Below: Page from “How the 
Industrial Designer Can Help You in Your Business”. Layout by E. J. Morrison. Electric 
plug designed by Henry Finkel. 


large back for 
oli wire sizes 


tapered ana ribbed 
for easy pulling 


insulation where 
needed most 


@ The finished plugs. 


@ Designed originally for a Montreal firm, these 
split moulds, from which the plugs are 

produced by the injection moulding process, 

are now in use in both the United States and 
Canada—a tribute to the ability of Canadian 
talent to create industrial designs that can be sold 
not only at home but also abroad. 


The shape of this plug is purely functional. For 
example, its variations in thickness follow the 
course of the contained wired inserts. This allows 
for a reasonable wall thickness with the use of 

a minimum of material. The plug is small, 

easy to handle, wears well and looks well. 
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New Tides in West Coast Art 


‘OTHE old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 

It is so in Vancouver where streetcars and 
rails are vanishing overnight, to make way for 
shiny buses that weave along streets of smooth 
newly laid black-top. 

New homes of the “outside-inside” and “in- 
side-outside” mode of architecture are rapidly 
eating up the fringe of forest that has circled 
the city for so long. Granville Street at night, 
ablaze with multi-coloured light signs, vies with 
New York’s Broadway for sparkle and movement. 

The fagade of the art gallery is being altered, 
and the floor and wall space extended to more 
than double its present capacity; and we are 
assured that by June 1950, Vancouver will have 
the most up-to-date building and facilities of any 
gallery in Canada. 

Throughout all this movement and stir, the 
mountains on the North Shore keep their form; 
the tides still ebb and flow on English Bay; and 
the lush growth of tree, shrub and flower keep 
their normal cycle. 

How does all this affect the artist? The 18th 
Annual Exhibition of British Columbia Artists 
affords some evidence. 

It is difficult to assess the show, but this much 
can be said; it is vastly different from the first 
Annual held in 1932. European and American 
post-impressionism have greatly affected the local 
painter; and how many of them have “trafficked 
for strange webs with Eastern merchants.” 

The artists have ventured far, in some cases as 
far perhaps as form and colour may go without 
wandering into misty voids. We now appear to 
be reaching the last line of communication. A 
little farther, and theory may supplant practice 
entirely, and painting will become not a delight 
to the senses but a titillation of the mind. 

For this exhibition two juries were appointed 
to judge the entries, presumably to make certain 
that all current coins of art would be represented. 

And this has been accomplished, for everything 
from early Flemish realism to the latest aesthetic 
idioms from New York, San Francisco and Paris 
is here; a complete army on the march, consist- 
ing of a vanguard, a main body, and a rear-guard. 

Aesthetic theories and technical accomplish- 
ment differ greatly: identifiable form and non- 
identifiable form hang together, side by side, pos- 
ing the question, what is art?, to public, student 
and critic alike. 

More artists than ever before are apparently 
trying to produce the answer, some pinning their 
colours to the latest mast on the horizon, others 
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continuing to reflect faithfully the visual imave 
of nature. 

Much of the work is raw in colour, with form 
more constructive than organic, (a reflection of 
the machine age perhaps, or maybe plain lack of 
draughtsmanship) and emphasis on the texture 
of paint often appears in place of meaning: there 
is also a considerable quantity of mimicry. 

Peter Aspell’s large canvas, Figures in a Wood, 
is a good example of the modern painter who is 
still under the spell of the great traditional paint- 
ers. In Aspell’s case Van Eyck and Brueghel are 
the spellbinders; together with colour aid from 
the nineteenth century impressionists. His two 
figures against the snow and woods have the still 
intensity of the early Flemings, with a “here and 
now” quality that stems in part from the artist's 
fine draughtsmanship, evident not alone in the 
pose of the two figures but in the drawing of 
the heads and hands. No shock tactics of form 
distortion or colour extravaganza are employed 
to impress the onlooker, yet the effect is one 
of immediacy, leading at once to an awareness 
of the artist’s intention and sincerity. 

Donald Jarvis, another young painter (like 
Aspell, an Emily Carr Scholarship winner) re- 
cently returned from studying with Hans Hoff- 
man in New York, bears the imprint of Hoff- 
man’s teachings in his canvas entitled By the Sea, 
Summer Evening, reproduced here. Jarvis is an 
excellent figure draughtsman, with knowledge 
and feeling to guide him. In this canvas he is 
obviously trying to apply the lessons learned in 
New York to the local scene. 

He is trying to graft the theories of cubism 
on to figures in movement across the beach at 
English Bay. And something appears to have 
interfered with the process, since the parts do 
not form a whole. The result is a lack of unity 
and authenticity; this despite the qualities of 
verve, colour, and pattern in his picture. 

Bruce Boyd is another young painter, whose 
recent canvases of beach, sea, and mountains 
show a progressive and personal approach. 

In the canvas he exhibits, he gives further 
evidence of the delicacy of his approach in a 
sensitive and well organized work painted in 
silver-greys. The tumble of rock, sand and wood 
lying on the shore is finely expressed in a nervous 
and pizzicato moyement of forms that shuttle 
back and forth over the canvas in all directions 
without losing unity. A good example of poetic 
impressionism. 

Cuartes H. Scorr 
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Peter ASPELL 


Figures ina Wood 


DoNnALD 
JARVIS 


By the Sea, 
Summer Evening 
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Conversation about Orozco 
STANLEY COSGROVE AND ROBERT AYRE 


oe José Clemente Orozco died, I re- 
membered that Stanley Cosgrove had 
worked with him in Mexico and, thinking that 
our readers would be interested in a Canadian 
painter's first-hand impressions of one of the 
great men of modern art, I went over to 
Cosgrove’s studio in Montreal and had a talk 
with him. He was starting on a still life—I 
don’t mean setting up an arrangement of jug, 
plate and fruit to be copied, for he always 
paints from his imagination—and he asked if 
I would mind his going on with the painting 
while we talked. 
Coscrove: I want to get this out of my sys- 
tem. I wasn't satisfied with the last one I did. 
Ayre: Go ahead. You paint and I'll write. 
(But he didn’t get any utes than squeez- 


ing a little black on his palette. Orozco ab- 
sorbed him.) 
Coscrove: I hardly know where to begin 


Ayre: Why not begin at the beginning? 
When did you meet Orozco? 

Coscrove: Not until my second year in 
Mexico, 1942. I was afraid to see him because 
I had the conventional impression that he was 
difficult to approach. 

Ayre: He did have the reputation of a fire- 
eater, didn’t he? An angry, ferocious man, a 
savage caricaturist. 

Coscrove: He was past that when I met 
him. I was surprised at how amiable he was 
and I was sorry I hadn’t gone before. I went 
with friends, teachers in the University, and 
that may have had something to do with it. 
I think Orozco trusted them not to bring 
anyone who wasn’t serious. Anyway, he seem- 
ed to take an interest in me at once. Maybe it 
was because I was a Canadian. : 

Ayre: He knew something about Canada, 
then? 

Coscrove: Nothing. He once tried to get 
in, at Niagara Falls—that was when he was 
at Dartmouth—but the R.C.M.P.—no, it must 
have been the immigration officers—refused 
to let him cross the border. He was a danger- 
ous character. 
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Ayre: Was he bitter about it? 

Coscrove: Oh, not at all! He took it as a 
joke. After all, we didn’t destroy any of his 
pictures, the way California did. 

Ayre: I suppose he asked you some shrewd 
questions about art in Canada? 

Coscrove: He was curious about Canada, 
but only in a general way. Orozco wasn't 
interested in other people’s painting. He never 
said a darn thing about mine, although | 
worked with him for eight months and once 
in a while got up nerve enough to show him 
some of my stuff. 

Ayre: Well, he must have sensed your 
quality. 

Coscrove: I felt he liked my attitude. When 
I asked him if I could visit him in his studio 
once in a while and if I could have the privi- 
lege of watching him painting a mural, he said 
yes and wanted to know where I had studied. 
He told me that academic training was valu- 
able, so long as you could handle it. I felt that 
if I had said I had studied nowhere in par- 
ticular but wanted to learn from him, he 
wouldn’t have had anything more to do with 
me. A few weeks later, he started a fresco. He 
invited me to get into my overalls—he said 
it was dirty work—and make myself at home. 
So I became his disciple. It was the chapel— 
the capilla—of the Hospital Jesus de Nazareno, 
in the heart of Mexico City, founded by 
Cortez in 1524. I think the government was 
turning it into a Cortez museum. 

Ayre: What was the subject of the fresco? 

Coscrove: He was depicting, in his own 
way, of course, the Apocalypse of St. John. 
There were three thousand square metres to 
cover. He got the contract piecemeal. The 
first was for a thousand square metres. He 
painted that much but no more. The contract 
wasn’t renewed. 

Ayre: They didn’t like his work? 

CoscGrove: It was a question of money. He 
got fifty pesos—$10—a square metre, which 
was just enough to pay expenses at the be- 
ginning. He used to stop work for two or 
three weeks at a time, waiting to be paid. 
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Stanley Cosgrove and José Clemente Orozco 


José CLementTE Orozco. Figure in Movement. Tempera on paper 
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Plate: Courtesy, “The Art Quarterly 
Jost. Clemente Orozco. Apocalyse. Fresco. Chapel of the Orphanage, Guadalajara 
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Ayre: When he was working, I 
put in long hours? 

Coscrove: He worked from nine to five, or 
six. He brought his lunch, but I went out. 
I soon realized that he liked to be alone with 
his work at that time. That was when he 
looked at it, saw what he had done and planned 
the next steps. I think he liked me because 
I knew when to scram. He hated chasing 
people away. He left that to his brother. It 
wasn't always like that, though. He had 
mellowed, partly because of doctor's orders, 
but I had glimpses that made me realize there 
was a reason for the stories about his un- 
approachability. I'll never forget the time 
when we were standing on the scaffold to- 
gether looking at the mural. I saw an error 
in drawing and I sweated because I knew that 
he had seen it at the same moment. Not only 
that, but he knew that I had seen it. I didn’t 
dare utter a word. He said nothing but he 
gave me such a look that I hustled down the 
ladder. 

Ayre: Quelled by that eagle eye behind 
those magnifying lenses. But that wasn’t the 
end of the relationship? 

Coscrove: Oh, no; I stayed with him until 
the work, as far as he was to take it, was 
finished. In the middle of it I had a chance 
to go to Tehuantepec with Covarrubias. I 
mentioned it to Justino Fernandez (Orozco’s 
biographer). He urged me not to go. He said 
that I was very fortunate Orozco liked me 
and depended on me. 

Ayre: Did he have any other disciples? 

Coscrove: There was a Scandinavian from 
Texas, but he really had a trivial point of view 
and he didn’t stay long. And there was a 
wealthy American ‘girl who came a few hours 
a week to have herself photographed with the 
maestro. She brought her own camera man. 
The brother got rid of them all. 

Ayre: What about Mexican painters? I 
should have thought they would have flocked 
around him. 

Coscrove: Many of them would have given 
anything for the privilege. But Orozco never 
took Mexicans. He said he never knew what 
they would do and he was afraid they'd be- 
come a national problem, perhaps getting 
public commissions on the claim that they 
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were Orozco students, and turning out inferior 
work. 

Ayre: Of course if the foreigners went home 
and painted second-rate Orozcos it wouldn’t 
matter. 

Coscrove: I'd say it would matter, though 
not to Orozco and Mexico. 

Ayre: Tell me this: how much Cosgrove 
went into the Apocalypse of Jesus Chapel? 

Coscrove: A lot, but not much that you 
can see. | used to turn up at six in the morn- 
ing and help the masons wash sand, mix mortar 
and get the wet plaster ready. I did everything 
from cleaning brushes to sweeping floors. On 
the wall, I put in the flat colours of the back- 
ground and, working from Orozco’s pencil 
sketch, indicated the principal points, such as 
head, hands and feet. I had to figure out the 
enlargement in centimetres. Once in a while, 
Orozco would let me draw, a chain or some 
other detail. 

Ayre: Now before I ask you what you got 
out of all this, I think we ought to sketch in 
a little background. We won't have space for 
a history of the Mexican Renaissance, but a 
few notes on Orozco’s career would throw 
some light on his character and his work. 

Coscrove: I don’t think Renaissance is the 
word. Dr. Atl might have liked it but Orozco, 
I know, didn’t. It wasn’t a rebirth. It was 
something new, the sudden flowering of 
Mexico’s consciousness— 

Ayre: Aroused by the revolution of 1910. 

Coscrove: Yes, the revolution destroyed 
the old feudalism and colonialism and made 
the Mexican people conscious of their own 
value. 

Ayre: The artists were right in the firing 
line, weren’t they? I remember reading that 
Orozco published a cartoon newspaper from 
a troop train. 

Coscrove: They were in the thick of it. If 
it hadn’t been for the revolution, Rivera 
would probably have stayed on in France 
under the influence of Picasso, and Orozco 
would have gone on depicting the sordid 
night life of the city. Instead, he went with 
the armies, lived the life of the .soldiers and 
experienced the sorrows of war. 

Ayre: But he went back to the cafés and 
the burlesques, the actresses and the harlots, 
didn’t he? 
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Coscrove: Yes, he illustrated the review 
El Malero—the name suggests creatures of 
evil that walk by night. 

Ayre: As I understand it, the country was 
a long time settling down and it wasn’t until 
ten years after the revolution that the big 
Opportunity came. 

Coscrove: I think 1920 was the year. Ata 
banquet the poet, Juan Tablada, said that the 
government should provide walls so that the 
history and desires of the people could be 
expressed in images. 

Ayre: He probably got the idea from the 
“call” to artists Siqueiros issued from Spain 
the vear before. 

CosGRove: Maybe; or may be it was spontan- 
eous combustion. Anyway, he mentioned 
Orozco. José vas Conselos, Secretary of Public 
Education, was at the banquet and he imme- 
diately asked Orozco to decorate the w alls of 
the preparatory school of the University. 
Orozco had just come back from the United 
States, where he had gone after he had been 
politely told to scram by a government that 
didn’t appreciate his caricatures. 

Ayre: So Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and 
Charlot got their w alls and the world was 
soon aware of Mexico. I know it wasn’t all 
plain sailing but we haven’t time to talk about 
the turbulent weather. 

Coscrove: I'd just like to say this: no matter 
what happened afterwards, at the beginning 
society gave the artists a real occasion for 
painting and made real demands on them. 
Orozco knew nothing whatever about fresco. 
He joined Siqueiros’ syndicate and studied the 
Italian encyclopedias. He told me to go to 
the Italians if I wanted to learn. That first 
commission put him on the spot. He was 
forced to work, on a scale he had never known 
before, much more seriously than he had ever 
worked. He accepted it as a challenge and a 
sort of moral responsibility. 

Ayre: He was free to reveal in great con- 
ceptions both sides of his love for the people, 
his pity as well as his anger. 

CoscGrove: He was sensitive to injustice and 
misery. He did have great conceptions and 
what he had to say he said plastically. He hated 
politicians and display ed his scorn for them, 
whatever side they were on, but he did it in 
his pictures. Words meant nothing to Orozco, 
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he didn’t believe in manifestos and proclamia- 
tions and programmes. He never talked about 
religion and not much about art. As far as | 
know, he had no aesthetic theories. He was 


too much weighted down by his own con- | 


ceptions and the labour of revealing them. | 
felt that he was so much wrapped up in his 
work that he thought of nothing else. Some- 
times | walked home with him, half an hour, 
and he wouldn’t say a word. When he talked, 
as he did sometimes when we were working 
on the scaffold, it was always of trivial things. 
It’s hard to talk about Orozco. He was so 
complex and yet so simple, like Dostoevsky. 

Ayre: He wasn’t too wrapped up in his 
work to be human? 

Coscrove: Oh, he was essentially human. 
His work was for the people, you know. He 
never believed that art was exclusive, he never 
believed in painting for a narrow circle of 
five or ten. His work appeals to everyone, 
the peon as well as the cultivated. 

Ayre: Like Shakespeare. Something in it 
for both courtiers and groundlings. 

Coscrove: He got his colour, for instance, 
from the popular theatre. 

Ayre: How was he as a person? Was he a 
family man? 

Coscrove: Yes, he was devoted to his family. 
And yet, in a way, apart from it. His studio 
reflected his austere spirit but his home was 
quite bourgeois, even in bad taste. He had no 
recreations. He would ask my advice about 
getting phonograph records for his son, but 
I felt he cared nothing about music. He was 
oblivious to his surroundings. He lived in his 
imagination. Compared with Rivera, w ho is 
a man of the world and loves all the world’s 
pleasures, Orozco lived a narrow, almost 
cloistered life. At least he did when I knew 
him. It was different in his youth. 

Ayre: When he came to paint the frescoes, 
it was something like a conversion to a dedi- 
cated life? 

Coscrove: His work became an all-absorb- 
ing passion. He had so much to learn. He went 
through agonies of trial and error. He was 
really a self- made man. The frescoes enlarged 
his experience and brought out all that was 
in him. 

Ayre: Could you put into words, do you 
think, what you got from Orozco? 
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Coscrove: Technically, I didn’t learn much. 
Somehow or other, I forgot all I ever learned 
about fresco in Mexico. When I came to teach 
it, | had to study all over again—from the 
Italians. Then his ‘style. He was a hermaphro- 
dite. You remember what Léger said. Some 
painters engender offspring and can easily 
form schools. Picasso and Rivera are like that. 
But others are hermaphrodites—Renoir, Cé- 
zanne in his later years, Orozco. They can 
have no offspring, can form no schools; they 
can only stimulate. . . In some ways, too, 
Orozco was a bad example. His enemies used 
to say he destroyed walls. I don’t think they 
are altogether wrong. He made holes in the 
walls with his designs. 

Ayre: What he wanted was a big space to 
work in. He was bigger than the walls. 


Coscrove: Yes, you could say he was bigger 
than the walls. Even when he was breaking 
them, his graphic concepts were so great that 
his walls were less broken than Rivera’s. At 
the same time, I think the painter should go half 
way. Too much Orozco’s w ay and the walls 
are destroyed, too much the other w ay and 
you get mere decoration. . . . You asked me 


José CLEMENTE Orozco. 


Horses of the Conquest. 


what I got from Orozco. I have told you 
only what I didn’t get. After what I have said 
about his destructiveness, you may think it 
a paradox, but one thing | ‘got from him was 
humility. I never felt that he was the great 
man exploiting his personality and throwing 
his weight around. | was impressed, above all, 
by his sincerity, integrity and simplicity, by 
the creative force of a man who invented a 
stvle which was to me a plastic, aesthetic 
pleasure although it had nothing of the aes- 
thetic theories that surround us. . . was 
hypnotized by the man. There was something 
big to reach up to in his spirit, something 
bey ond mere superficial influence. . I wish 
we could have an Orozco eliiilaine in Can- 
ada. I don’t mean easel paintings. Anyone 
can turn out easel paintings. There are thous- 
ands of reasons and excuses for doing them. 
If we could see Orozco’s sketches and the 
photographs of the murals and their details, 
we would understand the demands wall-paint- 
ing makes on the painter. We would realize 
that art is infinitely more than the trivial thing 
it has become. We would know that great art 
comes to a nation when the artist feels that 
he is serving. 


Fresco. 
Chapel of the Orphanage, Guadalajara 
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Cosgrove Conducts 


|* THE last few years Stanley Cosgrove has 
been trying to arouse a wider interest in 
Canada in the technique of fresco painting. 
He points out that a few such murals have 
recently been done in Quebec churches by a 
technically able but uninspired Italian artist 
whose work unfortunately falls into the pattern 
of the most saccharine models of nineteenth | 
century ecclesiastical art. Cosgrove hopes to | 
be able to effect some reforms here, and, as a 
first step in doing so, he has organized classes 
in fresco, under the aegis of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Montreal; these have already 
met with a fairly enthusiastic response. 

The photographs on this page were taken 
in 1948 and show students working under 
Cosgrove’s guidance in the fresco course which 
he conducts. 


1. Various preliminary sketches have been 
made and from these a student is now prepar- 
ing a cartoon which is the full size of the pro- 
jected fresco. 


2. Cosgrove here is helping with the knead- 
ing of the mortar of sand and lime which 
forms the surface of the panel on which the | 
fresco is to be painted. Several layers of this 
mortar are applied and the final layer is known 
as the intonaco. 


3. Holes are punched along the lines of 
drawing of the cartoon and the cartoon is 
then placed over the fresco panel. Powder is 
rubbed over the lines and through the holes 
and this transfers the outline of the drawing 
to the mortar of the fresco. This is known as 
pouncing. 

4. The cartoon is removed and paint is then 
applied quickly to the surface of the fresco 
before the mortar has had time to dry. The 
process from the mixing of the mortar to the 
finishing of the fresco took about sixteen hours 
of steady and uninterrupted work. 


Classes in Fresco 
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\Wddition to Queen Mary School, Peterborough, Ontario. Architects: John B. Parkin Associates 
| Below: Studio of Cleeve Horne, Toronto. Architect: Gordon S. Adamson 


ew Forms in Canadian Architecture 
G. K. POKORNY AND G. D. GIBSON 


Ws the future historian looks back over 
the period of the 1940's, he will note 
elements in our architecture both of decay 
and of conscious growth. He will see these 
elements in proper perspective, —_ a back- 
ground of social changes and of rapid indus- 
trialization. Today, we, ourselves, can only 
sense what the ultimate importance and the 
implications of these developments may be. 
For example, the recessed fagades of shops 
and other commercial premises, with their 
large expanse of glass, not only introduce a 
new appearance into our city streets but thev 
also, as far as pedestrians are concerned, tend 
to increase the effective width of crowded 
sidewalks. In housing, the more flexible and 
open planning of homes, with low, flat or shed 
roofs, results in a new form of Canadian 
dwelling. 
Certain contradictions, however, arise and 
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architects have still to relate some of these {§ Thro 
changes to new forces and techniques, the | Arch 
use of which is not always, as yet, fully under- } 
stood. The all-timber dwellings with their flat 
roofs, deep over-hangs and all-glassed living aa : 
spaces, which are being erected more and Wea 
more commonly in Vancouver, often present 
highly satisfactory contemporary solutions in 
a traditional building medium, but they never- 
theless still are related to the application of 
an out-of-date technique,—the use of studs and 
joists meeting at right angles and held together 
with nails. 

More modern and scientific uses of woods one 

= in which new shapes in structural parts can be 

Apartment House, Hull, FAD. Architect: yA Se Lefort bonded together by means of fast-drying ad- Pe 
Associate Architect: D. C. Simpson hesive resins will require the greater use of vals 
mass production techniques in the future; this e ner 

also implies a radical change in the aesthetic aes 

definitions within which the architect works. | | 
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More than ever the Canadian architect needs 
to recognize his role in society. As Louis 
Sullivan once wrote: “Architecture is not 
merely an art, more or less well, or more or 
less badly done; it is a social manifestation . . . 
Therefore, the critical study of architecture 
becomes a study of the social conditions pro- 


” 


ducing it... 

The Canadian architect is aware of the 

danger of becoming isolated. While the lay- 

Pa of man needs to know what the architect can 

Bus shelter, Toronto Transportation Commission do for him, the architect, in return, needs to 
Architects: John B. Parkin Associates know f ully what the layman wants. 

Since the war there has developed a new 
national consciousness among the members of 
this profession in Canada, which is marked by 
a search for, and an examination of, all new 
trends in building and a stimulating inter- 
change of findings between architects in dif- 
ferent provinces. 

The curricula of Canadian architectural 
schools has become more closely unified and 
there is keen competition between schools. 
Canadian problems are approached from a 
wider angle in the official Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. Also in 
many cities, architects have formed local dis- 
cussion groups and exhibitions have been ar- 

Architect’s house, West Vancouver, B.C. ranged both for regional and national distri- 
Architect: R. A. D. Berwick bution. 
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The latest exhibition of this kind, “Progress 
Through Design” organized by the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, in co-oper- 
ation with the National Gallery of Canada, 
shows both the weakness as well as the poten- 
tial strength of architecture today in Canada. 
Weakness was evidenced by the refusal of 
some of the provincial chapters of the R.A.I.C. 
to supply pictorial material, which implied at 
least lack of interest on the part of their 
members. Strength was proved by the variety 
and quality of the material received from those 
provinces contributing. Certain regional char- 
acteristics could be noted. The Shipshaw 
power stations (J. C. Meadowcroft, architect) 
might have been patterned after the projects 
of the Tennessee Vallery Authority, but the 
massing, the fenestration and the use of check- 
ered stone-facing fits in with the Quebec 


| landscape, and produces, despite the imposing 


A Conmunity Theatre. Model by Hanka 
Rosten, Fifth Year Architectural Design. 
McGill University, Montreal 


Plate: Courtesy, Journal of the R.A.1.C. 


materials used, a structure which is eminently 
happy in appearance. Some of the new schools 
in Ontario show a cautiousness of spirit but 
also a strong sense of order in employing new 
forms. In British Columbia, there is a restless 
search for new systems and new materials; 
architectural development is more fluid in that 
province than elsewhere in Canada. 

It will take a long time before a truly native, 
modern architecture arrives in Canada, but 
fertile ground for it has already been prepared. 
A freer interchange of specialized knowledge 
and skills will help to speed its growth. 


Editor’s note: The exhibition “Progress 
through Design” consists of 15 panels, each 
4 x 4 in size, and a few small models of 
houses. It is available on application to the 
National Gallery of Canada. 
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Joun SINGER SARGENT 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Left above: 

Grant Woop 
American Gothic 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


Left below: 

ComMrort 

Flight Lieut. Carl Schaefer, R.C.A.F. 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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t was an altogether different sort of painting 

and sculpture show this year at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, and of its kind it was certainly 
important. These shows have been going on for 
an odd seventy years now, but in 1949 for the 
first time the Art Gallery of Toronto became 
an active partner. The result was a big step 
forward. 

The show of 1949 isn’t easy to talk about actu- 
ally, because the scope was pretty ambitious with 
more than a hundred infinitely diverse paintings 
and sculptures involved. Looked at one way it 
was, in fact, a weird kind of pot-pourri. Cezanne, 
Schaefer, Sargent, Picasso, Soutine, Sigismund 
Goetze, de Tonnancour, Sir Alfred Munnings, 
Dali, York Wilson, Miro, E. B. Cox, Tchelitchew, 
J. W. Beatty—these are a few suggestive names 
in the extraordinary mixture. 

For all this, however, there was good reason. 
Its organizers were out to make the show “popu- 
lar’—to offer every palate a tempting dish. They 
also wanted to provide the public with a chance, 
through the medium of comparisons, to put to 
the test themselves the common observation: “I 
don’t know anything about art, but I do know 
what I like”. Thus cheek by jowl hung paintings 
as varied as the Sargent, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac New- 
ton Phelps Stokes; the Comfort, Flight Lieut. Carl 
Schaefer, R.C.A.F.; and the Grant Wood, Ameri- 
can Gothic. Inevitably the Art Gallery of Toronto 
got its wish. You simply couldn’t remain cold to 
such striking contrasts. 

But there were other reasons, too, for the pot- 
pourri. In previous years Canadian and foreign 
work has been kept severely apart. In 1949 every- 
thing was all jumbled up together. If the public 
was to be given the fullest opportunity to make 
comparisons this could only be on the basis of an 
arrangement that ignored considerations of 
nationality, or the customary groupings in terms 
of schools or periods. It was high time for Cana- 
dian painting to stand on its feet; to be judged 
purely on artistic merit. Besides, this mixing up 
of old masters and contemporary work was a 
telling way of illustrating sources of inspiration 
(as well as important avenues of departure) of 
the latter. How canny a scheme it all was to make 
the public put to themselves such queries as—what 
they liked, why they liked what they did, and 
were they altogether sure. 

Readers who did not see the show are prob- 
ably at this point wondering whether there was 


Pot-Pourri on the Toronto Waterfront 


not an element of late summer madness in an 
exhibition seemingly so lacking in expected 
method. In fact, there was a lot of method though 
not quite of the usual kind. The Fine Art Build- 
ing at the Canadian National Exhibition has five 
galleries, each of which housed a “subject”, and 
concurrently posed a question. With Gallery | 
it was “People—How should a portrait be paint- 
ed?”; in Gallery Il, “Objects and Animals—Do 
you like still life?”; in Gallery Il, “Action—Do 
you like pictures which tell stories?”; in Gallery 
IV, “Fantasy—Is there any real value in fantastic 
‘queer’ pictures?”; in Gallery V, “Landscapes—Do 
you find landscapes interesting as paintings or as 
records of places?” 


I have already indicated the kind of pictures 
and sculptures which went into the “People” 
gallery. The landscape and still-life ones were 
pretty much what one would expect. Inthe 
“Fantasy” gallery were works as opposite as an 
Alexander Calder mobile, a highly talented E. B. 
Cox abstract sculpture in wood, a David Milne, 
King, Queen and Jokers, and a Pavel Tchelitchew, 
Hide and Seek. This last, incidentally, a painting 
incorporating within the skeleton-like form of a 
tree about two hundred tiny human figures in 
various stages of growth, evoked infinitely more 
interest—and controversy—than anything else in 
the show, something of a surprise to the organ- 
izers. Perhaps you know the Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Susanna and the Elders (depicting a nude 
young woman about to go swimming, who is 
being spied upon by two old men), an “Action” 
gallery example. At all events it was the picture 
which stole the advance press publicity with 
head-lines such as “Art Public is anxious to see 
Susie”, and, “Nude Portrait may cause Probe”. 
But Hide and Seek was the picture which stole 
the show. 

Obviously C.N.E. art shows cannot be organ- 
ized along the same lines as the standard gallery 
ones. The Canadian National Exhibition is a 
national show-window with every kind of per- 
son looking in. To be really effective the art show 
has to be “popular” in its appeal. The organizers 
this year were smart. They called their spades, 
damn spades. They didn’t compromise any artis- 
tic values, but they showed a lot of imagination. 

So far there are no plans for 1950. The 
initiative demonstrated this year, however, makes 
one hope that the future will be equally provoca- 
tive—and good. 

ANDREW BELL 
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No Lethargy Shown by Saskatoon Artists 


The Saskatoon Art Centre, opened five years 
ago, has surmounted a financial crisis. 

Earlier this year, by a majority of one, the 
City Council of Saskatoon voted the Centre a 
civic grant of $2,000, barely enough, as the 
Star-Phoenix pointed out in an editorial, to pay 
the arrears in rent. The Centre moved to cut 
expenses and George Swinton, curator for 18 
months, resigned to make things easier financially. 

“No one can accuse Saskatoon artists of lethargy 
as disintegration of the Art Centre threatens,” 
said the Star-Phoenix. They donated 125 pictures 
for an exhibition known as “A Mile of Pictures” 
displayed in shop windows. One painter alone, 
Ernest Lindner, gave 14, valued at $500; Wynona 
Mulcaster gave 12; George Swinton 11, and Rob- 
ert Hurley, eight. Sculptors offered to make por- 
trait busts of citizens promising to give $25 to 
the fund. By sales of pictures, by donations ob- 
tained from business firms and private citizens, 
and by ticket sales, the artists raised more than 
$2,000 to pay last year’s debts. The press gave 
the campaign strong support. The Centre has had 
to tighten its belt but it is still a going concern. 

Its new quarters, to which it recently moved. 
are in the basement of the King George Hotel. 
The first exhibition in the new gallery was of 
works by Lawren Harris. This was followed, in 
October and November, by the first public show- 
ing of the Mendel collection, which includes 
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Coast 
to Coast 
in Art 


Harry KELMAN 


Study in Misplaced 
Persons Camp 


Harry Kelman has now re- 
turned to Canada from Paris 
after spending some years 
there doing advanced studies 
in art. Earlier this year be 
did a series of drawings and 
paintings in Israel on belpalt 
of the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee 


works by Pissarro, Max Liebermann, Franz 
Marc, Grosz, Feininger, Dix, Kisling, as well as 
the Canadian painters, A. Y. Jackson, J. E. H. 
MacDonald, Emily Carr, Goodridge Roberts, 
Stanley Cosgrove, Louis Muhlstock, Marie Bou- 
chard, Emmie Frankenberg and the Saskatoon 
painters Antonia Eastman, McGregor Hone, 
Robert Hurley, Ernest Lindner, Bodil Lindner, 
Mrs. M. Miller, David Mitchell, Wynona Mul- 
caster, Bill Perehudoff, George Swinton and M. 
Teitelbaum. The owner of this collection, Fred 
Mendel of Saskatoon, came to Canada from 
Hungary about ten years ago. 


The Federation Shows the Way 

So well received were the exhibitions of draw- 
ings and paintings which the Federation of Cana- 
dian Artists (British Columbia Region) sent out 
during the past six years to smaller centres in 
that province, that the project, which had begun 
in a modest way, finally outgrew the capacity 
of that organization to support it by itself. Co- 
operation in handling was given by the Van- 
couver Art Gallery and the department of exten- 
sion at the University of British Columbia. Now 
the provincial government has granted a sum of 
money to extend this work, and under the new 
arrangements a selection committee operates 
under the management of the Art Gallery. Three 
members of the Federation sit on this committee. 
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DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


is the sole agent for Stanley Cosgrove 
and Goodridge Roberts and for the 
estates of Emily Carr and J. E. H. 


MacDonald, R.C.A. 


OVER 1,000 PAINTINGS BY WELL KNOWN 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS ON SALE 


SraNLeEY CosGROVE 


Tue Dress 


Canadian and European paintings always in stock, together with a 
large and varied collection of French Impressionist and other prints 


including many new issues. 


We are specialists in exclusive 
and distinctive custom framing. 


GAVIN HENDERSON GALLERIES 


Kingsdale 3368 


759 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


Just North of Bloor 


Paintings by the most important members of the R.C.A. as well as works of art by 
old and contemporary European masters. 


WEST END ART GALLERY 


1015 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, NEAR PEEL, MONTREAL 


Telephone LA. 0356 


Collections taken on consignment 
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Modern Masterpieces on View in Toronto 


If you want to see what is going on in the way 
of non-objective art in the United States, also 
the diversity of modern American painting in 
general, you should try to visit the Art Gallery 
of Toronto before the end of December when 
their large and important exhibition, “Contem- 
porary Paintings from Great Britain, the United 
States ane France”, closes. There are 81 paintings 
from the United States. These, hung in the prin- 
cipal galleries, dominate the show. From the 
strongly coloured and patterned compositions 
of Stuart Davis to the gentle, almost mystical 
gouaches of Morris Graves, they cover almost 
every variety of expression. Most of them are 
large in size and, with a few exceptions, aggres- 
sive in style. They cannot be passed by—they 
clamour for attention. More unobtrusive is the 
British group, but this is not because ef any lack 
of quality, although as it happens the pictures 
from the United Kingdom are on the whole 
smaller in size and of the artists concerned few 
really important works are shown. An exception, 
however, is that great canvas, Thorn Trees, by 
Graham Sutherland, which is undoubtedly one of 
his masterpieces. 

France does not shine as one might expect her 
to in this exhibition, despite the good examples 
of work by Marchand, Braque, Rouault, Tailleux, 
which are in the group. And why in a show 
which was to have been devoted, as its sponsors 
state, to “pictures painted within the last 
ten years . . .”, was the only Matisse shown 
one which was painted in 1922 (wrongly noted 
as 1908 in the catalogue). 

A large selection of the paintings in this exhibi- 
tion will be shown at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts in January and at the National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa, in February. 


Academy Student Painting Award 


The Royal Canadian Academy’s first annual 
Student Painting Award of $250 went to Gustave 
Weisman, of the Ontario College of Art for his 
Firefighters. According to the rules, “the work 
submitted must be concerned with Canadian sub- 
ject matter”. It is interesting to note, and it may 
even be significant of a new development in 
Canadian painting, that Mr. Weisman’s work is 
not a landscape. Nor did he choose to portray 
his firefighters in action in the forest. That might 
have been melodramatic. He shows his circle of 
five men utterly exhausted after their labours. 
Almost as anonymous as Henry Moore’s figures 
in the underground during an air raid, but not 
quite. They are imbued with human dignity. A 
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little raw, as it may be, in the way the paint s 
handled, Firefighters, nevertheless, holds its own 
with most of the exhibits in the seventieth Aca- 
demy show which opened in November in Mon- 
treal. The triviality of many of them is enough 
to draw tears from the great stone face by Flor- 
ence Wyle, which is one of the best items in the 
exhibition. 


What's On in Toronto 

The Art Gallery of Toronto is celebrating its 
fiftieth birthday in style. Besides the various 
important exhibitions which it has already held 
this year, there is a stimulating group of shows 
scheduled for after Christmas. These include 
“Paintings by Corot”, “A Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Arthur Lismer”, followed 
by “Contemporary Canadian Art”, the last being 
a kind of omnibus presentation in which most of 
the larger Canadian art societies will participate. 

Here are a few other examples of local activity. 
At Eaton’s Fine Art Galleries in September there 
were exhibitions by Leonard Brooks, and Valen- 
tin Shabaeff (the ceramist); during the late 
autumn a “Current and Retrospective Exhibit of 
Charles Comfort”, “A Collection of Emily Carr 
Pictures” and an Yvonne McKague Housser 


VALENTIN SHABAEFF. Spring 


Ceramic sculpture from the exhibition of bis work 
held recently at Eaton’s Fine Art Galleries, Toronto 
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PICTURES OF LASTING PLEASURE 


“March Sunshine, Laurentians” by Harold 
Beament, R.C.A. This fine landscape is now 
on view in our galleries together with other 
important works by well known Canadian, 
British and European artists. 


EST. 1932 


LAING GALLERIES 


60 BLOOR ST. E. TORONTO 
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FINE COLOUR PRINTS FROM 
FRANCE 


Send for our list of colour prints 
of famous artists, 84 x 104 inches 


and mounted for framing. 


From 75 cents each and including 
works by many of the Impression- 


ists and Post-Impressionists. 


LIMITE D 


1004, Sr. CATHERINE STREET WEsT 


M O N T R E A L 


MODERN 
ARTISTRY IN 
ALUMINUM 


NOW AVAILABLE 
for your home. Functional lighting designed 
for beauty of appearance and lighting perfec- 
tion. Alumilite finish—will not tarnish. Mail 
orders accepted. Price $25.00 express prepaid. 


Write to 
LIGHTING MATERIALS LIMITED 
803 ERIN ST. WINNIPEG 
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individually designed frames and mats. You'll 
appreciate the wide selection of fine moldings, 


from the plainest of natural wood to the most 
elaborate hand carved, and the choice of mats 
4 in a variety of texture ... both moldings and mats S 
color. You can depend on Simpson's Picture Fram- a 
to carry out your own instructions to the very 
letter, or, if you prefer, they will suggest the type 
= wo _ of frame and mat best suited to your picture in the ee 
ng PICTURE FRAMING, SIXTH FLOOR 
; ~ sit 
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THE STUDIO 


Founded in 1893 is still the favourite magazine of contemporary art throughout the 
world. Its authoritative articles by distinguished contributors on classic and modern 
painting, sculpture, graphic art and the crafts are presented in an atmosphere of 
cultivated taste. There are over fifty monochrome and several colour reproductions 
in each issue. For 30s you will receive The Studio post free for twelve months. An 
annual subscription to The Studio is an ideal gift for a friend. 


The New ART & INDUSTRY 


Commencing with the January 1950 issue, Art & Industry will be enlarged and improved. 
New in presentation, it inaugurates a new style in journalism calculated to save the busy 
reader’s time. More text, more and larger illustrations in colour and monochrome. 
Contributions by distinguished leaders in industry, advertising, education and design, all 
directed towards the practical application of design to concrete problems in connection 
with the expansion of trade. Annual subscription 30s post free, single copies 2s 6d. 


Order through your bookseller or the publishers 


THE STUDIO LTD 66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC2 ENGLAND 


showing. Three one-man exhibitions have been 
held or scheduled by the Gavin Henderson Gal- 
leries: Jack Bush, Paraskeva Clark and Will 
Ogilvie, respectively. At The Picture Loan 
Society there are two also — Jack Nichols and 
Gordon MacNamara. A new host to painters is 
“Woodsworth House”; exhibits there will include 
a single showing by W. J. B. Newcombe, and a 
group one with artists such as Schaefer, Brooks 
and Bayefsky represented. 


Sixty Paintings by Jack Humphrey 

An exhibition of paintings by Jack Humphrey 
is an event. Unfortunately it has been a long 
time since any large selection of his oils and 
water colours has been shown anywhere in To- 
ronto or Montreal. A comprehensive collection 
of his work, however, went on view this autumn 
in his home town of Saint John and one can 
hope that some of these same pictures may scon 
be put on display elsewhere. 

Held at the New Brunswick Museum, the re- 
cent exhibition included 60 items — portraits, 
landscapes, groups of figures and still-life studies. 
These showed the full extent of Humphrey’s 
growth and versatility as an artist over the past 
2) vears. Two paintings in particular have been 
singled out for praise by those who have com- 


mented on the show, a portrait of Dr. William 
MacIntosh “wearing a battered felt hat and an 
old green shirt”, and a still life, An Association 
of Outdoor Objects, both recent works. 


A Union of Talents in a 
Four-man Show in Quebec 

Not often does a gallery put together such a 
stimulating group of contemporary Canadian 
paintings as are to be seen in the exhibition de- 
voted to the work of four prominent Quebec 
artists, Paul-Emile Borduas, Stanley Cosgrove, 
Irene Legendre and Goodridge Roberts, which 
has been showing during recent weeks at the 
Provincial Museum of Quebec in Quebec City. 
About twenty works by each artist were on dis- 
play, including both very recent examples and 
some earlier ones. 

This same collection will be presented after- 
wards in New York City at one of the commer- 
cial galleries there. 


The editors wish to thank the publishers of 
“The Studio” of London, England, for their co- 
operation in making available the plate on page 
42, which is an example of the quality of colour 
reproductions which appear regularly in that 
magazine. 
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Solo on the Cornet. Illustration by Oscar Cahan for “New Liberty” magazine. Reproduced in the First 


Annual, Art Directors Club of Toronto 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


RECORDING BRITAIN: Volume IV. Edited by 
Arnold Paluzer. 238 pp. + 104 plates (many in 
colour). Oxford and Toronto: Oxford University 
Press in association with the Pilgrim Trust. $8.00. 


Two years ago I had the pleasure of reviewing the 
first volume of this magnificent pictorial survey of 
Britain. The fourth and concluding volume is now 
available to Canadian readers and I should say that 
very little urging will be necessary to induce them to 
acquire this handsome book which celebrates the 
southern counties. Collectively the four volumes com- 
prise an historic document of rare beauty and artistic 
worth. Separately, each will have a wide appeal to 
readers of this magazine. Every water colourist will 
appreciate the outstanding treatment of the Cornish 
landscape in Ruskin Spear’s painting, Great Wheal 
Prosper, Tresayes. This work represents a dog-toothed 
range of pyramidal china-clay stock piles, in them- 
selves monotonous, but Mr. Spear’s energetic brush 
and cultivated sense of composition have made them 
a significant picture of great appeal. Barbara Jones 
is back in Volume IV with Approach to Kitchen, 
Eastbury Park. This Dorsetshire version by Vanbrugh 
of a modified Roman triumphal arch will amuse 
students of architecture as much as Miss Jones’ treat- 
ment of it will intrigue the artists. Other conributing 
painters include Rowland Hilder, Charles Knight, 
Frances MacDonald and a host of others which, to- 
gether with the more than ninety artists employed 
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in the whole project, comprise almost a Who’s Who 
of the English art world. 

The Directors of the Pilgrim Trust are to be con- 
gratulated on this worthy achievement. It offers for 
us here in Canada a valuable example of what we 
might well do on a smaller scale. Unfortunately for 
us, at the present time, we have no foundation with 
either the authority or funds to initiate such a 
creative art project. 

Cuartes F. Comrort 


FIRST ANNUAL, ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF 
TORONTO: 78 pp. + 153 ill. Toronto: N. A. 
MacEachren and Co. Limited. $4.00. 

To those who have been critical of the visual 
standards of Canadian advertising, the first Art 
Directors annual of advertising and editorial art is 
refreshing and encouraging . . . and a little puzzling. 
It is puzzling in the sense that it is hard to under- 
stand how such a high standard of work can exist 
and yet have so little influence on the general mass 
of advertising that daily offends the public eye. 

The annual is the printed version of the material 
selected by the Art Directors Club of Toronto and 
hung in Eatons’ Fine Art Galleries in Toronto in 
April 1949. The show, originally intended as an exhi- 
bition of the work of Toronto artists, soon drew 
entries from other centres; the Toronto art directors, 
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flying in the face of their city’s reputation for pro- 
vincialism, accepted these entries and widened the 
geographical scope of the show. 

As a national effort it therefore has shortcomings; 
for, while it is representative, it is not inclusive; one 
misses the names of many creative talents (Fainmel, 
Rix, Buchanan come to the mind of a Montrealer) 
whose work was not submitted either through not 
having been informed of the exhibition or having 
been informed too late. The reviewer understands 
that the 1950 show will correct this situation in so far 
as it is possible to do so. 

As a representative showing, the annual is indis- 
pensable or artists, advertising and editorial per- 
sonnel, and for business men who must be aware of 
design trends in order to keep their own advertising 
as up to date as their products. It performs the dual 
function of setting standards of work and providing 
a directory (incomplete, may I reiterate) of the 
people who are doing the top-flight work. 

Ranking highest in the imaginative quality of the 
work done is the section on advertising art; by com- 
parison, advertising illustration is a bit hackneyed 
with the notable exception of Oscar Cahen’s appeal- 
ing European waif, incorrectly credited in the 
annual to R. York Wilson, an error which both 
artists will no doubt deplore. Poster art, with the 


exception of Clair Stewart’s superb Salada Tea poster, 
suffers from lack of imagination and a disregard of 
the function of the medium. 

Editorial illustration stands up better than its ad- 
vertising counterpart, revealing sensitive treatment 
by most exhibitors and some exceedingly imaginative 
work by Eric Aldwinckle. 

It is revealing to compare the standard of work 
in this annual with its American counterpart; the 
comparison is far from unkind to Canadian artists. 
One is impelled to the conclusion that the best of our 
artists stay here, and that those who fly south only 
seek to escape their own shortcomings. 

As one whose award-winning entry suffered muti- 
lation at the hands of engraver or printer, this 
reviewer cannot resist a final note of criticism of 
the general inadequacy of reproduction. The general 
muddiness of the halftones will doubtless be explained 
by the printer as the result of the amount of ink 
needed to print the black solids on the sectional title 
pages in the same form. For that, he will probably 
blame the designer, Walter Yarwood, who, with that 
technical sin against him and a bad type selection 
on the introduction, has otherwise done an excellent 
job. 

The first Art Directors annual, for all its slight 
shortcomings and its inadequate reproduction, is a 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR GRAPHIC AND APPLIED ART 
GRAPHIS PRESS 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


Canadian Comments on GRAPHIS 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ARTS: We stress 
the importance of GRAPHIS to our eight 
hundred students . . . Your commentaries 
are excellent as are typography, illustra- 
tion, etc. in their juxtaposed harmony. 


C. C. STEWART, ART DIRECTOR, Rolph- 
Clark-Stone Ltd., Toronto: The material 
selected by your editors covers a much 
broader range than in any other journal 
of similar nature heretofore. The fact 
that GRAPHIS displays work, both ancient 
and modern, from all parts of the world 
and in a wide variety of techniques and 
mediums makes it a most valued journal 
for everybody associated with advertising 
and the graphic arts. 


Please detach and send to: Dr. Charles Heitz, 16 West 90th Street, New York 24, N.Y. 
Please enter my/our subscription to GRAPHIS 
0 for 6 copies Can. $15.40 (U.S. $14.00) 
0 for 12 copies Can. $28.40 (U.S. $26.00) CO check is enclosed 
(0 starting with current number 0 please send bill 
Nos. 14 to 26, except Nos. 18, 21, 22, are still available 
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landmark in Canadian commercial art and design and 
as such deserves a place on the desk of everyone 
who deals with the graphic medium. 

Cart Dair 


PAINTING IN OILS. By Bertram Nicholls. 79 pp. 
+ 28 illustrations + frontispiece in colour. London 
and New York: The Studio Publications. (Canadian 
Distributors: Musson Book Co., Toronto.) 12/6. 


Here is one of those “How to do it” books that 
fairly makes you “want to do it.” For those timorous 
humans who are teetering on the brink of taking up 
painting, here is a book that will help you make your 
great decision. It will not only fill you with en- 
thusiasm, it will give you the proper start in crafts- 
manly procedure. The introduction is tinged with 
regret for the losses in student attitude toward crafts- 
manship in painting which have occurred within 
recent years. I do not believe that anyone really 
interested in painting will question such an observa- 
tion. But it does appear to me that we have survived 
the decline, at least in Canada. 


I should not like to give the impression that Mr. 
Nicholl’s book is just another tedious text dealing 
with the technical problems of oil painting. It is at 
once attractive to look at and wholly engaging to 
read. Profusely illustrated with helpful photographs 
of equipment, and progression in method, it also 
contains reproductions of master-works, with agree- 
ably worded analytical comment on both the pic- 
tures and the technical method employed. 


Beautiful Gift Books 


ETIENNE BROLE 
Immortal Scoundrel 


By J. Hecbert Cranston. A brilliant biography. 
Illustrated by C. W. Jefferys; jacket by Thoreau 
MacDonald. $3.00. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


By Douglas Leechman. Fascinating Canadian 
Indians and Indian tales. Illustrated by W. 
Langdon Kihn; jacket by Thoreau MacDonald. 
$2.75. 


COUNTY KERCHIEF 


By Louis Blake Duff. “There is no more de- 
lightful tale-teller in Canada than Louis Blake 
Duff.”—Saturday Night. $3.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


It is ten years ago since the first edition of Mr. 
Nicholl’s book appeared. The present volume, which 
has been completely re-written, is the third edition, 
which will give the reader some idea of its popu- 
larity. Mr. Nicholls is himself a reputable painter 
and his clever little book somehow manages to con- 
vey the impression of his own presence while you 
read it, and a charming and instructive presence it is. 

Cuartes F. Comrort 


GEORGES BRAQUE. By Henry R. Hope. 170 pp. + 
135 pl. (10 in colour). New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art, $5.00. 

Of the many monographs which the Museum of 
Modern Art has printed, as accompaniments to its 
various retrospective exhibitions on contemporary 
artists and designers, this book is certainly one of the 
most studious, and, as a reference work, one of the 
most valuable. Nearly every aspect of Braque’s career 
is described, and the growth of his art reported in 
precise chronological detail. The book, however, 
suffers from the very virtues of its methodical ap- 
proach. For example, its notes of criticism and appre- 
ciation are largely concerned with the minutiae of slow 
month-to-month changes in Braque’s development as 
a painter. There is not enough of that broad and 
penetrating comment which one expects to find 
in a book of this supposedly definitive nature on an 
artist whom posterity will doubtless classify as the 
most typically French great master of his generation. 
In this respect Braque bears the same relationship to 
the twentieth century as Chardin does to the 
eighteenth. 


D.W.B. 


Goodridge Roberts will accept portrait 
orders. Information may be obtained 
through the Dominion Gallery, 1448 St. 
Catherine St. West, Montreal. 


WANTED 
Lithographic hand press (large) for stone work. 
Roller and blue-grey or yellow stones. Jack Nichols, 
c/o Picture Loan Society, 3 Charles St. W., 
Toronto. 


The world famous Editions Du Chéne printed 

in France in full colour. 15” x 11” each port- 

folio contains 16 lovely reproductions. Follow- 

ing titles available. Braque, Gauguin, Manet, 
Leger and Chagall. 


Special! $3.75 plus 10c postage 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL, 
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PROJECTIONS LIBERANTES. By Paul-Emile 
Borduas. 40 pp. St. Hilaire, P.Q.: Mithra-Mythe. 
50 cents. 

The story of how Borduas developed and expanded 
his stimulating, although controversial, methods of 
teaching after 1937 at the Ecole du Meuble in Mon- 
treal, and of the widening breach which opened later 
between himself and the administration of the school, 
are all outlined in most readable detail in this auto- 
biographical essay. 

The booklet also relates his experiences when he 
first returned to Canada in 1932 after having studied 
at the Ateliers d’Art Sacré in Paris. Of those years, 
when he held a post as a teacher of children’s art 
classes in Montreal schools, he writes (the translation 
is mine): 

“In a state of great destitution, without friends who 
could follow my thoughts or to whom I could talk 
about the forms of art I loved, I kept seeking the 
reasons why it was impossible to fit myself into the 
framework of society . . .” At the same time, he 
adds: “I made, one after the other, the following 
discoveries: fauvism, cubism, surrealism.” 

He learned much now himself from the children he 
was teaching, for, as he explains: “The children, 
whom I never lost sight of, opened wide before me 
the door leading to surrealism, to automatic writing. 
The most perfect condition of the art of painting 
was finally unveiled for me.” 
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AVAILABLE IN 17 DEGREES 
o 9H 


For Free Sample Write to 
Ernest Eagle 


EAGLE PENCIL Com 
PANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


217 Bay Street, Toronto 


Here he uses the term, surrealism, more in the 
sense of surrationalism, that is of some instinctive act 
of creation, existing beneath, but at the same time 
going beyond, conscious reasoning powers. 

His ability to clarify his aesthetic principles in 
writing, in sentences often both forceful and richly 
phrased, reveals a talent which one might wish could 
be equally displayed at times by some of our more 
reticent English-speaking painters. 

D.W.B. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Goodridge Roberts of Montreal is one of Canada’s 
most distinguished younger painters. His works are 
in many public and private collections. 


G. K. Pokorny and G. D. Gibson are both 
architects who practice their profession in Toronto. 
They helped to organize the travelling exhibition 
“Progress through Design”. 


Donald Rosser is a graduate of the department of 
fine arts, University of Toronto. Last year he was 
in Ottawa working for the National Industrial Design 
Committee. 

Stanley Cosgrove was born in 1911 in Montreal 


and studied art in that city and in Mexico. He is now 
an instructor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal. 
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SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 
Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat PAINTING 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
Textite DesiGN-LETTERING 
FasHION ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


Cambie G Dunsmuir Director: Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


Mount Allison School 


OF 


Fine and Applied Arts 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., 
Director 


Three Year Courses leading to 
Certificates in Fine or Applied Arts. 


Four Year Course leading to a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


Calendar on request. 
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THE HOUSE OF meeves 


REEVES 


Designers’ 


Colours 


Specially prepared 
opaque water colours 
of unusual brilliance 


at your nearest dealer 


THE ART FORUM 
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Dear Sir: 
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promoting at all and tow 
there is art in Jacques dG: 
Woman, 1948” (he needs t <y anatomy) or the 
bird beneath on same page © . Shadbolt’s “Startled 
Bird”, I don’t know. The latter picture, looks to me, 
like a mess of stored furn.are. I have Krieghoffs, 
Coburns, Gorter, Hendricks and some English water 
colours—with Bokara rugs and Chippendale type 
furniture and your modern representations wouldn't 
fit into my scheme of furnishings nor thought. In fact 
they almost nauseate me and I don’t wonder the 
artists have a hard time selling them. I have a beauti- 
ful Riordan and there are plenty of modern Canadian 
painters to promote without focusing on those who 
paint as tho’ they were communists. Their minds 
must be in an awfully confused state all the time. 

Yours truly, 
R. O. Princie, 
Montreal 
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Yours truly, 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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LIMITED 
OTTAWA 


ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


Loomis and Toles Limited 


159 Kine Street West, Toronto AD. 6807 
ILLUSTRATION BOARDS 
POSTER COLORS 
GRUMBACHER CASEIN COLOR 
OIL AND WATER COLOR SETS 
complete lines for 
COMMERCIAL AND FINE ARTISTS 
Write for Free Catalogue 
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“Mail Orders a Specialty” 


320 Donald St., Winnipeg, Man. 
621 West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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MATERIALS FOR ARTISTS 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


Artists’ Or. Cotours, SINGLE AND StupIio TuBeEs 
Lonpon Cotours, Stupio TuBEs Srupents’ SINGLE TuBEs 
Water CoLours, IN TUBES AND HALF-PANS 
Sxetcu Boxes, Sizes 12” x 16”—$8.50 $12.50 


If you cannot find what you want, write us. 
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The Artist’s Touch 


is inspired by ROWNEY’S artists’ materials 


made in England since 1789 


In 1789, the year Washington took his presidential oath, Thomas 
and Richard Rowney opened a little shop in London to supply 
the needs of artists. Constable became their friend and customer ; 
and the vitality of his canvases is an enduring testimony to the 
excellence of their wares. 

Today, the same old-time skill, care, and craftsmanship 
employ scientific precision methods to produce a range of 
artists’ materials of unsurpassed quality. For instance : 
ROWNEY’S ARTISTS’ WATER COLOURS are rigorously tested for 
permanence by exposure to 500 hours’ direct summer sunlight. 
ROWNEY’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS are manufactured according 
to advice from a chosen panel of first-rank artists. 

ROWNEY’S CARBON PENCILS are completely free from grease or 
blacklead, giving the finest possible line without gloss. 

Ask your dealer for these and other Rowney materials, such as 
Rowney’s famous Hog Hair Brushes—or writedirecttotheimporters 


GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPANY LIMITED 


London, England 


More and more Canadian Artists are turning to ROWNEY’S Artist Quality 
OIL Colours and WATER Colours. 


The richness of colour—the constant fidelity to top quality in choice of pig- 


ments—the painstaking care observed in grinding of all ingredients—guarantees 


that all of Rowney’s Artists materials are of Unsurpassed Quality. 


OIL COLOURS — 
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PAINTINGS and EXHIBITS to INTEREST 
Connoisseur, Collector, Homemaker, Artist 
in 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


Fine paintings have always had wide-spread 
appeal. . . and recognizing this, our Galleries 
has gathered an impressive array of fine art— 
from paintings by Masters to Modern work ... 
from photography to Ceramics! 

Exhibits feature both new and established 
artists . . . are ever-changing and keyed to 
the interest of artist and home-maker alike— 
so that you can be certain of a personally 
interesting visit in The Fine Art Galleries. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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Whitney Museuv of American 
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or my technique “ right brushes are 


of tremendous importance. 7 find Delta brushes : a 


excellent to work with. I do not have to go to the 


trouble of breaking them in, Their fi ne bristles ‘ . 


and red sable hair, plus perfect construction, 


make Delta brushes suitable for the most sensi- 


tive brushwork.” 


AND BRANCHES OF 
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from his struggles to ¢arn a living in factories 


he catches off-guard of sad-faced 


SOLD BY LEADING ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORES ACROSS CANADA 
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ORUMBACHER 


COLOR 


ACTUAL SIZE STUDIO TUBE 1” x 4” 


STUDIO SIZE HALF-POUND SIZE POUND SIZE 
TuBE 1” x4” Tune 1” x5%” TuBE 1%” x6” 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Com 


...no matter where you paint; no matter what you 
paint; you must use white . . . whether it is the blue of 
the sky, the flesh tones of a portrait, the varied hues 
of a landscape, the waves of the sea, or subtle tones 
of gray ... you must use white. 

... in the entire artists’ palette, there is no color that 
will substitute for white... and artists know this... 
that is why they buy more white than any other color; 
and that is why, we, who manufacture the finest in art 
materials and artists’ oil colors, sell more Superba 
White ...and we keep right on selling it because 
artists prefer Superba White. 

... for a permanent, non-yellowing, lustrous, brilliant 
white, there is no substitute for GRUMBACHER 
SUPERBA WHITE. 


SUPERBA WHITE is the finest white oil color made... 
not because we say it is; but because of the way it is 
made. Superba White combines Titanium Dioxide with 
Zine White to form an oil color of unsurpassed brilliance, 
permanency and stability. It is intermixable with all 
other oil colors, and will not blacken when exposed to 
sulphurous fumes. Superba White is ground to a smooth, 
buttery consistency that handles with ease either with 
the brush or knife. Truly, there is no white equal to 
Superba White, and no substitute for GRUMBACHER 
“SUPERBA WHITE. 
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